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this river, to watch its course and to draw its waters for you, we useful plants your discriminating eye will soon discern. 
have just been placed ; and it is our earnest wish to watch faith- The English are a nation whose characteristic features are so 
fully, and to draw diligently, that you may ever be acquainted broad and SO well developed, that all that is required in order 
with its progress, and have a copious supply to quench your to perceive them Is, to Open one 8 eyes, The Jews of this coun- 
thirst. It will be our endeavour to merit your thanks, so that | try being perfectly imbued with its feelings aud sentiments, iden- 
you may greet us with 4122 nny WW “ blessed art thou in thy tified with its interests, and sharing its views, must necessarily 
coming in,” even as you mentally addressed him, whose post partake of the general character of their countrymen, and can 
we now occupy, with 4nx¥2 ANX 43 “* blessed art thou in thy therefore scarcely exhibit traits exclusively their own. Still, 
going out,” their features will no doubt be modified by the peculiarity of 

We will faithfully perform what was promised in the announce- the religious tenets they hold; will be influenced by a variety of 
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Jewish character, is only the reflection of the general character 


TO -REND ' RABBI. of the English, modified by the nature of the object from which 
reflected. I have found it necessary to premise this ob- 
observati thi servation, in order to obviate the invidious remark, that I con- 
flections, I hope you will not c poi Aorit an intrusion if Lventure inferior to the rest of my countrymen, whom I do not entirely 


3 exempt from faults which I am going to notice, but whom I 
respectfully to lay before you and the public the results of these do sc mention, because it is not for them that the following re- 
reflections. To ‘this, I freely confess, I am induced by the 


Fecently issued. 1 saw jn it the © The first defect that strikes the observer, is the want of 
Practical measures towards tracing the seat of our evils, and 


theref . al di idealism and imaginativeness, the absence of that abstract love 

‘fori ne towards remedying them ; for in ence poet for the good and scientific, which seeks and finds in itself the 
the reward for its exertions, which elevates us above petty and 
| allibly points out the means 


, : ; narrow-minded views, and which sheds a certain charm and 
ne of policy which you have followed since your arrival amongst 


mn | : ae warmth into and over all our proceedings. We have become 
PRL 205 discourses—the importance which you attach to edu- | +, much a matter of fact people. Little as this earth offers for 


eas . | spiritualization, we materialize (sz venia verbo) even this little, 
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it,”) is but too frequently put concerning objects from which 
it was never expected that we should derive any earthly advan- 
tage. The scale of weight and measure, is applied to every 
thing, and if it be found incommensurable, it is thrown aside as 
useless. Although we share this disposition with our country- 
men, and perhaps with the whole civilised world, yet am I 
afraid we possess a disproportionately large part. Numerous as 
is that class of our countrymen, who derive their standard for 
judging things from the answers given to their favourite ques- 
tions,—‘' What does it cost?”’ and—*‘ W hat is 7¢ worth?” there 1s 
still left a sufficient number that estimate things by the test 
deduced from the answer to the pertinent question,—‘* What is 
its worth ?” a number sufficiently large to cast a veil over the 
rest of the nation. Such persons with uncommon ardour and suc- 
cess devote themselves, as far as man can judge, from disinte- 
rested motives, and certainly at the cost of their temporal 
advantages, to philanthropic works, and scientific pursuits. 
Let us now put the question to ourselves,—have we a propor- 
tionate number of such high minded persons amongus? Some 
no doubt we have, the more conspicuous, because the more 
isolated ; but have we a number szfficient to roll away from us 
the ignominy, not of being stigmatized as (but of deserving the 
epithet) a money making people? Look around you, brethren, 
and tell me where are your patrons of science?. Your pro- 
moters of learning or education, where are they concealed? It 
is not talent that is wanting to you, it is you that are wanting to 
talent. Appreciate, honor it, show a disposition to reward it, 
and it will spring up. It is the genial warmth of the sun that 
calls forth the odoriferous flower from the scentless bud; but 
the flower has no power to call down the vivifying ray. You, 
Rev. Sir, who have made the nature of our holy religion the 
particular object of your studies, you will understand how 
incompatible such profane views are with our purifying and 
elevating religion, and how fatal they must prove to our highest 
Interests. 

If we allow the Hebrew only to enter into the course of 
education laid down for our children, so far as is absolutely 
necessary to enable them to follow the ttn (reader) during divine 
service, merely because it cannot be turned to any worldly ac- 
count, how shall we fulfil the divine command addressed to each 
of us—*‘ This book of the law shall not depart from thy mouth, 
and thou shalt meditate therein day and night?’ If they are 
not trained at an early period to the reading of our literature— 
if a taste for it is not imparted at a tender age, merely because 
no pecuniary advantage can be derived from it,—how can it be 
expected that they will ever betake themselves to such reading 
in after life, and thus become what they ought to be—*t And 
all thy sons shall be taught of the Lord.” If our charity be 
always limited to those who are poor in purse, and never ex- 
tended to those who are poor in mind; if we neglect to provide 
with oil those that light up the lamps which are to shed the 
lustre of the Law, merely because they do not administer to our 
temporal advantages or pleasures, how can it be expected that 
any among us shall assiduously cultivate the study of our blessed 
Law, of which it is said p55 4995 The strength 
necessary for the exercise of a religion constantly teaching 
self-government, constantly requiring the sacrifice of our in- 
terests and pleasures, can only be derived from the contemplation 
of an order of things founded in the spiritualization of what is 
material, not in materialization of what is essentially spiritual. 
Without such contemplation, the exercise of religion may be 
continued for some time, as the body will retain its shape after 
the soul has fled;—but it is dead, and will ultimately 
fall to decay. That the picture of such a state of things 
is not exaggerated, that it actually prevails to an uncommon 
degree, will be clear from the following remark. There are 
scarcely any communities in Israel in which the preservation of 
decorum is so much studied as in those of Great Britain. 
Every thing bears upon its surface a strictly Jewish colour, and 
no cost is spared to maintain this appearance. To judge 
therefrom, one would imagine that these communities, at least 
the London congregations, were impressed with the deepest 
religious sense, were ready to sacrifice every individual interest 
to the inviolate preservation of their religion. But how 


different is the scene, the moment you shift it from 
_— life! How few religious rites are there o 

ow unscrupulously are important principles of 
violated, so soon as they interfere with domestic c 
Were the individuals who compose the community (for after a) 
it is single individuals who make up collective bodies) really «,, 
deeply impressed with religious feelings as they affect to be ¥ 
their public capacity, could they so easily silence their conscionce 
would they be such strenuous supporters of the convenijens 
doctrine,—that what one does in his own house is nothing ty, 
others? Would they not soon discover that there were p,, 
two laws given; one for the regulation of public institution, 
the other for private establishments; one for the rich, th, 
other for the poor; one for the superiors, the other for th, 
inferiors ? 

The next fault which I beg to bring under your notice 
Reverend Sir, is one more conspicuous than that just men. 


puvlic to 
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tioned, and the effects of which, therefore, are more evident— 


it is the want of co-operation in public undertakings. [| 
appears as if the power of oe among the Jews prevailed 
over that of attraction. Let a deficiency be felt, let j 
be generally admitted,—will every one unite, trying to 
remedy the evil? Happy should we be if this were the case. 
But no, if some few individuals exert themselves, a countey 
movement is immediately started; the greatest difficulties are 
thrown in the way of the zealous band, or their efforts are 
chilled by a most discouraging indifference. 

You ask, Rey. Sir, why is this opposition, why all this uncon- 
cern? If this question were put to the parties themselves, | 
presume it would be very difficult for them to answer. How. 
ever, as there is no effect without a cause, let us see if we can 
trace the cause of this. 
not originate with him; another, because he was not called upon 
at an earlier period; a third, because he cannot agree in some 
point of very secondary importance; a fourth, because it militates 
against some favourite prejudice; a fifth, because the Christian 
would become aware that there exists a certain class of people 
who hold on certain subjects views different from those of their 
countrymen (and a Jew should have nothing distinct from 
Christians); a sixth, because—he has the power to oppose! 
Have I exaggerated? Ask those who have been engaged in 
carrying out some useful idea; enquire of those who have 
failed in their philanthropic schemes for want of adequate sup- 
port; interrogate the existing institutions ; look at the struggle 
of interests clashing, not by their nature, but by art; look at 
the two large bodies of Jews dwelling in this metropolis. 
Ages of community of residence, centuries of suffering for the 
same cause, have not been sufficient to remove from view 
their minor points of difference, and to fix their eyes upon 
those numerous points of agreement which might render them 
one; one in their co-operation as they are one in their faith; 
one in their endeavours as they are one in their interests. Look 


at the various London Synagogues. There is not, as to principle, 


even a point of minor disagreement among them ; they all protess 
and actually. pursue the same object. Is there unanimity among 
them? Do they work together without petty jealousy? -\re 
they placed underthesameadministration? Lookatthe charitable 
establishments. Is there no injurious division amoug them? 
Are those professing the same object sufficiently united ? Look 
at the educational establishments. Are they adequately appre- 
ciated and supported? Do they sufficiently co-operate? Have 
they laid down a general plan of education? Is there in exist- 
ence a central committee for their superintendence? Put these 
questions, and then judge if I have exaggerated or not. Surely, 
as the prophet of old exclaimed, nds 
(thy gods were as numerous as thy cities, O Judah), so might 
we now exclaim, mm yn pmdnp (thy 
are as numerous as thy congregations.) True, there ¢x!s 
similar differences of opinion, passions and divisions, among 
our Christian countrymen ; but, assisted as they are by — 
ment, large as they are in number, they may divide and sub- 
divide themselves, and each fraction will still be powers 
enough to carry its object into execution. It is far differen 
with us. Small in number, unassisted, what will become of "S 
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ewe desert ourselves ? By the law of the country, obliged to 
bear our share in the public burthens—by the law of our religion, 
obliged to bear the whole of our congregational burthens—we 
cannot afford to divide and subdivide ourselves on every minor 
jiference. It 1s only by concentration that the rays of the 
gin give light and heat sufficiently intense to produce an 
effect. Israel, forgetful of the motto % on Cf I 
am not for myself, who is for me?) does himself the greatest 
injury. 

I come now to the last and principal evil, that which may be 
considered as the root out of which the others grow. This is 
the comparative ignorance respecting Judaism which pervades 
all classes of our Jewish population. 

We cannot esteem what we do not know ; we cannot learn to 
respect what we do not esteem; we cannot love what we do not 
respect. Estimation of an object is based upon the knowledge 
of its beauties and excellencies. But whenhave our English breth- 
ren been taught to know their religion? In what seminary 
has the beautiful simplicity of our faith been pointed out ? 
When have its professors been shown the effects and revolutions 
which it produced in the intellectual and moral world? Where 
have they been instructed in the history and fate of their own 
nation? All they know of the peculiarities of their religion is, 
that they ought to abstain from certain physical enjoyments, 


unscrupulously indulged in by the followers of other creeds ; 


and it, in their 13th year, on their being called for the first time 
io the law, they are able to chaunt the section to be read, or 
have learned the Hilchot Tephilin, then they have obtained the 
ne plus ultra of religious instruction! And with such a scanty, 
such an insipid supply, they are suffered to launch into life ; into 
a life which will but rarely afford opportunities for renewing 
the store. And even if they wish to acquire a supply, whence 
should they draw it? Is it from the well of sacred literature, 
which the princes of our people, the princes of the law, digged ? 
Alasa! stone covereth the mouth of the well, and they are 
unable to roll it away; the living stream of the word of God 
flows beneath, but they cannot quench their thirst therewith. Their 
regrets at not having learned to master the difficulties of the 
Hebrew, are now unavailing. Shall they go to the house of God 
in the expectation of hearing his word expounded? Alas! they 
are disappointed ; the pulpit has been mute, and the time which 
would be employed most usefully in its exposition, is but too often 
taken up by insipid Peyztim, and ostentatious Meshabirachs. 
Shall they attend lectures delivered on sacred subjects? Alas! 
where are they delivered; and if delivered, are they prepared to 
understand or appreciate them? Have I exaggerated? You, 
Rey. Sir, who have now had ample opportunities of conversing 
with all classes of Jewish society, who have visited all our 
public establishments of this metropolis, you will be able to 
judge whether my statements are correct or not. However, in 
justice to the present state of things, it must be confessed, that 
whilst, upon the whole, the signs of retrogression have ceased for 
some time, we are on some points progressing. This is espe- 
cially perceptible in the conduct of some of our public schools, 
and in the increased desire on the part of some parents of 
having a more extensive knowledge of the Hebrew imparted to 
their children. But still, this progress and this desire are far 
from being general, and like isolated stars at night, they only 
serve to make the surrounding darkness visible. 
In introducing this last evil to your notice, Reverend Sir, I have 
an expression which may not perhaps be sufficiently clear, 
and to which I now revert in order to explain myself. ‘The ex- 
ression to which I allude is ‘‘ comparative ignorance ;”’ by it 
mean the inferior and scanty knowledge which the rising gene- 
ration possess of Judaism, compared with the superior and ex- 
tensive knowledge they possess of art and science. The harmony 
tween worldly and religious acquirements is destroyed. For- 
merly, when the Jews associated little with their Christian 
heighbours, when they took but little interest in general edu- 
cation, and evinced but little ambition to excel in the higher 
walks of life, the imperfect knowledge of their religion could by 
NO means prove so detrimental to their spiritual welfare as at 
Present ; the balance was poised—the beam inclined on neither 
side. It is far different at present: a laudable zeal for social 


and intellectual improvement animates all classes, whilst the 
neglect with which spiritual knowledge has been treated is 
allowed to continue. The Jewish youth, acquainted with the 
progress of civilization, with the benefits thereby conferred on 
mankind, with the excellent features of modern times,—the Jew- 
ish youth, carefully taught to admire these excellencies, learns also 
to associate them with the religious tenets and views professed by 
those in whom they are displayed, and even to connect them 
in the relation of cause and effect. Whilst these mighty influ- 
ences cast their powerful weight into one side of the balance, with 
what is the embarassed youth provided in order to preserve 
the equilibrium? Down drops the scale, flinging from the oppo- 
site side the few slight notions which were to poise it. Can we 
wonder therefore when we perceive among many of the rising 
generation, adeplorable indifference to, and perhaps even a secret 
contempt for, Jewish interests ?* You, Reverend Sir, who are a 
native of a country which has given rise to all modern spiritual 
movements,—who have had opportunities of observing their 
dawning development and consequences,—you will probably 
find this remark correct :—that two generations back, when the 
desire for social and intellectual improvement made itself per- 
ceptible in Germany (as at present in England),—had sufficient 
attention been bestowed upon education—had worldly and re- 
ligious instruction been harmonized—had youth been taught to 
consider things from a Jewish point of view—the Jewish world 
would not now have to deplore, in Germany, so many defections, 
such a mass of indifference and infidelity, and sucha rage for 
destructive innovations. The causes which have been at work 
in Germany are beginning to operate in England; and though 
various influences, and the national character of the English, 
would no doubt modify and mitigate their effects, still their con- 
sequences, should they not be removed, must be serious enough 
to endanger our highest national interests. 

But I have dwelt sufficiently on the evils; it is now time to 
enquire into theirremedies. 


( To be continued. ) 


CONFIRMATION OF BIBLICAL STATEMENTS BY - 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES. 


No. |. 


A learned Frenchman, Marcel de Serres, tries to show that 
the scientific results arrived at in modern times, are the best 
proofs of the truth of revelation, since these demonstrate that the 
writers of the Bible were acquainted with laws of nature, which 
at their time they could have known only by inspiratica. This 
attempt is the more remarkable, when contrasted with the 
general opinion that the facts elicited by geological researches 
are not in consonance with the biblical account of the creation, 
and when we remember that but recently a bishop of the church 
reproved the geologists for their erroneous opinions. We shall 
give some of the views of Mons. Marcel de Serres in our own 
words, 

We must premise, in the first place, that we cannot expect 
the ancient records of the Bible to speak the modern language 
of science. Though their writers possessed correct notions, 
yet were these not reduced into systems, and still less did the 
writers create a technical language for their expression ; we must 
therefore not expect expressions like ‘* power of attraction,” ** ema- 
nation” ‘‘ undulation,” ‘‘ system,’ &c. Our point will be suffi- 
ciently proved if we can show that we find in the Bible incidents 
or casual expressions which could only have been placed there 
by persons who held certain views on certain subjects. These 
incidents, or casual expressions, are so many limbs of a com- 
plete organization. A judicious glance at them will sufficiently 
acquaint us wit@ the general outlines and with the nature of 
the organization of which they are part. 

The first fact that strikes usin the account of the creation, 1s 
the distinction made between the creation of matter and its 
formation. Nota particle of matter has, since its creation, been 


* I may, (said the profound Locke,) grow rich by an art that I take no 
delight in—I may be cured of some disease by remedies I have no faith 
in; but I cannot be. saved by a religion I distrust, and a worship that I 
abhor. It is in vain for an unbeliever to take up the outward shadow of 
another man’s profession; faith only, and sincerity, are the things that 
procure acceptance with God. 
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added to or taken away from the mass. But its formation is a 
gradual process; is still going on under our eyes; and cen- 
turies, perhaps, may still elapse before it will end. Matter, in 
its primitive or chaotic state, was ‘‘ without form, and void ;” 
(it is thus that the Anglican version renders the by far more 
expressive, and perhaps untranslatable Hebrew, ‘ tohu vabohu.’) 
This is what we still see in the misty masses at immense dis- 
tances from us, which, according to modern observations, 
undergo a metamorphose, by being changed into stars. 
The celestial bodies are placed in the expanse of heaven (this is 
the meaning of the Hebrew radix, and not as rendered in the 
Anglican version, firmament), not resting upon any basis, 
but ores by an internal force. The earth itself is 
likewise suspended upon nothing, sp oa Sy abn (Job. xxvi. 
7,) and consequently likewise supported by some invisible force. 
Is not attraction here meant ?—Moses is the only one who 
distinguishes the primitive light from the light of the sun. This 
distinction is fully borne out by natural philosophy, which 
teaches that various causes may produce large masses of light 
uite independent of that of the sun. ‘The phosphorescence of 
the clouds, connected with the temperature, humidity, and the 
electric saturation of the atmosphere prevailing in that primitive 
period, must have been sufficiently powerful to develop plants 
even before the existence of the light of the sun.—With respect 
to the stars, Moses is superior to the ancient astronomers. 
Hipparchus counted 1026 of them. The Bible designates them 
as innumerable, and compares them with the sand on the shore 
of the sea. ‘This is no hyperbole, when we consider the infinite 
number of stars comprising the galaxy, or scattered in other 
celestial spaces.—F urther, the Bible alludes to the weight of the 
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air. This is expressly mentioned in Job xxviii. 25, Of this, how- | 


ever, Aristotle and Seneca had only an obscure idea; it was | after conveyed to Bosnia. 


movements were reported to the Divan, and a stric 
tion was to be expected ; Sabbathai Zevi therefore 
the capital, and there presented himself for arrest, 
Mohamed IV. he was conveyed, asa prisoner of state, 
where an elegant dwelling was prepared for him, and e 
was granted admission to his presence. Such marked treatment 
raised his fame. The most distinguished Jews from fay and 
near honoured him with their visits, he conversed with the 
about his future greatness, and their speedy redemption, which 
he purposed effecting. At length, a native of Poland 
Nehemiah by name, and who was a Cabbalist, unmasked him ’ 
and explained to the Sultan how Zevi had misled the people. 
and plunged them into calamities. The Sultan immediately 
ordered the prisoner to be transported to Adrianople, and tol 
him that he would put his divine mission to the test, by darting 
at him three poisoned arrows; and if he should escape unhurt, 


t invest; 2. 
repaired to 
By order of 
to Cuthaja, 


very one 


he would himself acknowledge him to be the Messiah; but jf 


he thought he could not sustain the trial, it was left to his option, 
either to profess Islamism, or to be fixed to a spear. Zevi pre- 
ferred the former, whereupon the Sultan conferred on him the 
honourable title of Effendi, and the appointment of Capidgi 
Badgi. But this change of character did not puta Stop to the 
excitement which he had fomented. Many of his creduloys 
adherents, maintained that it was but a counterfeit of the Messiah, 
who had adopted the Mahomedan creed, but that he himself had 
ascended toheaven. Others contended, that the adoption of his 
new creed was partof his new religion; and inthis opinion Zeviac- 
quiesced, in order to conciliate and to retain his former adherents, 
Thus he converted many hundreds of Jews to Mahomedanism, 
nevertheless visiting the Synagogues, until the Grand Vizir had 
him arrested, in a castle of the capital. Thence he was soon 


Galileo and Toricelli who clearly proved it.—The importance of , Belgrade, in the year 1677, being 10 years after his conversion. 
the vapours floating in the air, which give rise to the clouds, and , His sect augmented after his death, and developed a system of 


thus water the ground, an importance which science but re- 
cently demonstrated, is fully acknowledged in the Bible. 
(Gen. 11. 5,6.) The Bible also expressly distinguishes between 
those masses of water suspended in the atmosphere and those 
existing upon the surface of the earth; not a firmament, but an 


expanse (rakia), meaning the layers of air inserted separating 
them. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SABBATHEANS.* 


Sabbathai Zevi, a native of Smyrna (1625-1677), who from_ 
his earliest youth had been celebrated for his distinguished 
talents, (in his 18th year he taught the Cabala,) declared himself 
in his 24th year, to be the expected Messiah, promising to 
redeem Israel from subjection to Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians. ‘Thereupon the Rabbins condemned him to death, 
and had it publicly proclaimed, that it would be a meritorious 
act to slay him. He therefore fled to Salonica, and thence suc- 
_ cessively to Athens, the Morea, and Alexandria, till at last 
being persecuted wherever he went, he took refuge in Jerusalem. 
Here he soon gained numerous followers, teaching them that he 
was the Messiah, and, therefore, that it was no longer necessary 
to fast on the two days which were set apart to commemorate 
the destruction of Jerusalem. He was joined by Nathan 
Benjamin, of Gaza, who assumed the part of harbinger to the 
Messiah. The Rabbinical court at Jerusalem taking the alarm, 
pronounced sentence of death on the pseudo-Messiah. He now 
fled back to Smyrna, and although the report of the sentence had 
already reached that place, he was received with open arms, 
The number of his votaries increased daily, and his fame ex- 
tended over Germany, Italy, and Holland. He lived in a style 
of royal splendour, and in his walks, had a standard carried 
before him, upon which were inscribed the words of the 
Psalmist, (118. 17.) “‘ the right hand of the Lord is exalted.” 
Embassies arrived from all quarters, with valuable presents, 
suing for his favour. Prayers for his long life were Eelivered 
in the Synagogues. The Sohar, the bible of the Cabala, was 
‘denne read. Many families laboured under the delusion of 

ing endowed with the spirit of prophecy. Meanwhile these 


* The above is an extract from an elementary work on Jewish History, 
in the translation of which Mr. D. Asher is engaged. 


religion which was pretended to have originated with Zeyi. 
Already during his life, his doctrines had been propagated 
throughout the North of Africa. Haim Malach and Nehemiah 
Hajim, the former a native of Poland, and the latter of Palestine, 
transplanted them in the first 17 years of the past century, into 
Poland and Germany. In the. East, all the votaries of Zevi 
profess Mahomedanism, and in the rest of Europe, Catholicism. 
Hence it would appear that they are permitted, without com- 
promising their peculiarity, to join any religion which may 
happen to be prevalent where they reside. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Jewish Calendar presented to the Queen.—Our co-religionist, 
Mr. De Lara, the talented chromatic lithographer, had the 
honor of presenting his Jewish Calendar for this year to her 


Majesty, on Friday last. Both her Majesty and Prince Albert 


were pleased to express their admiration of this elegant work 
of art, 


The late Rev. Rabbi Hirschell’s valuable Library.—Many of 
our readers will be glad to learn that this valuable collection 
of rare books and manuscripts has been purchased for the 
wasn m3, by the Committee of that College. We understand 
the price given was £300; and that the collection had 
been valued at that sum by the Rev. Dr. Adler. 


Mutual Instruction Society, Tower Street.—On the evening 
of Monday, September 29th, Mr. Angel, the Master of the 
Jews’ Free-School, Bell Lane, Jolineaat a lecture at this estab- 
lishment, on the subject of mathematics, and its application 
to the arts, astronomy, navigation, &c. There was a numerous 
and attentive audience; and although the subject, notwith- 
standing its being the key-stone to the sciences, is one of a diffi- 
cult nature to invest with interest, yet the very able manner 1n 
which Mr. A. handled the subject, and the easy plan by which 
he illustrated his lecture, rendered it a most pleasing one, and 
gave great satisfaction to his hearers. | 


A Sermon will be preached by the Rey. the Chief Rabbi, at 
the Duke’s Place Synagogue, on "p> ov, (Day of Atonement), 
in the course of the service next Friday evening. 


He died, it is said, in the town of 
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On Saturday, Oct. 4, another Talmudic discus 
‘ook place at the Beth Hammedrash, which was again very 
numerously attended. The Rev. Dr. Adler, who gave in this 
jiscussion another proof of his acumen and profound Talmudic 
knowledge, continued the subject that he opened on the las 
necasion, and replied most satisfactorily to the questions that 
were raised by the many Rabbinical scholars present, some of 
whom distinguished themselves by the perspicuity and accuracy 
of their reasonings. Every difficulty or apparent obstacle 
was, however, removed by the ready arguments of the Chief 
Rabbi. These discussions may perhaps produce a more general 
taste for the neglected research of Rabbinical lore. 


jJgws’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 

As the season of the year advances when the advantages 
offered by this establishment are more prominent, it is pleasing 
to be able to state that much activity in its favour is displayed. 
There has been a great accession of members during the past 
week; and, amid other evidences of coming prosperity, we 
may mention the following:—In our number of the 12th 
September, we inserted a letter from the Rey. Dr. Adler to 
the President of the Institution, accompanied by a gift from 


our spiritual pastor. ‘T’o that letter and present the annexed 
reply was returned :— 


sion 


19, South Street. 
Respected and Reverend Sir, 


I had much pleasure in presenting, in your name, the Works of 
Mendelssohn, to the Committee of the Jews’ and General Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and I am desired to express to you in their name, to 
which mine is cordially added, how highly we all appreciate this gift, to- 
gether with the kind sentiments you have expressed for the success of 
the Institution. 
7 Yours, with respect, ° 

H. De Castro, President. 

Since that period, the Rev. Dr. Adler has forwarded his sub- 
scription, and become a member of the Institution. We hail 
his having done so with peculiar gratification, and believe this 
feeling will be participated in by the great mass of the Jewish 
community, since it affords the most conclusive evidence of the 
desire of the learned Rabbi to assist in disseminating a know- 
ledge of science and literature. | | 

On Sunday evening the Discussion Class of the Institution 
held its preliminary meeting, and we understand a list of excel- 
lent subjects for discussion during the next three months will 
shortly be published. 

On Monday evening, the Rev. M. J. Raphall, Ph. Dr. of 
Birmingham, delivered the first of a course of Six Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry, to a numerous and highly respectable audience. 
This Lecture, notwithstanding that the weather was most 
unpropitioug, attracted a large audience of non-subscribers as 
well as members of the Institution. ‘The Lecturer commenced 
by observing on the importance of the subject to the religious 
of every denomination, nay, even to the sceptical; but above 
all, its importance to ourselves. He defined pees to be the 
outpouring of an ardent, powerful, and excited mind, and in- 
stituted a comparison between sacred and profane poetry, by 
which he shewed the great superiority of the former over the 


latter; he insisted on the inutility of even the productions of 


the modern poets, compared with the inspired songs of sacred 
poetry. He pointed out that while modern poetry might serve 
to beguile a tedious hour, it was in vain to look to it for comfort 
in affliction, or hope in adversity. How different with sacred 
poetry! One great, one glorious idea pervaded the whole— 
the idea of the Creator of the universe.’ ‘The component parts 
of all poetry were next very elaborately observed upon, and the 
Hebrew language proved to be the best calculated for poetic 
expression, on account of its copiousness, brevity, and richness. 
he Lecturer next traced the history of Scripture poetry from 
the earliest period to Moses; he recited the lines addressed by 
mech to his wives, as the oldest metrical composition extant. 
He then read the blessing of Noah, which is the first writing 
Wherein is found a play upon the words used. ‘The beautiful style 
of the narrative of the life of J oseph, as contained in the book 
of Genesis, was next descanted upon, and classical comparisons 
wn between it and the works of Homer. ‘The lecturer con- 
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a byexpressing the Serres he felt in lecturing in the Jews’ 
an 


Geferal Literary and Scientific Institution, an institution as 
In its infaney, but which he felt sure was destined, in time, 
to exercise, a great, lasting and beneficial influence on the Jews 
of Great Britain. ‘The lecturer retired amid the warm plaudits 
of a well pleased audience. The second lecture of the course 
was delivered on Wednesday the 8th: the Lady and daughter 
of the Revd. the Chief Rabbi, were present. 

On Tuesday evening, an adjourned meeting of the members 
and subscribers was to have been held, but there not being a 
quorum present, although the President waited an hour, the 
meeting was declared dissolved. The effect of this is, that the 
Laws of the Institution, subject only to the one alteration made 
at the last meeting, remain as printed. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Copenhagen.—A Jewish free-school for boys has lately been 
established here. The chief members of the clergy, the highest 
officers of the state, the government, and all the professors of 
the university, attended at its solemn opening. R. Wolf, the — 
zealous minister of the Jewish congregation, justified, by an 
able speech, his high reputation as an orator. ‘Two legacies (made 
by Jews), one of 50,000, and the other of 7,500 dollars, have 
been the principal means of enabling the congregation to 
accomplish this meritorious work, 


The Reform-verein of Berlin will open a place of worship, 
for the first time, onthe New Year. Hebrew, with the excep. 
tion of the six words contained in ‘*‘ Hear, O Israel,’’ will be 
altogether banished. The service will consist of German hymns, 
and ladies and gentlemen (the latter with their heads uncovered) 
will sit promiscuously. There will be no ark, for the scroll of 
the law will not be used. Its place will be occupied by the 
pulpit. Dr. Stern will act as preacher.—(Z. d. J.) 


France.—On the 3rd ult., a young Jew, belonging to the 
third regiment of dragoons, was wounded in a duel, by an under- 
officer of the same regiment. ‘The unhappy young man was 
conveyed to the hospital, where, after suffering dreadful agony, 
he shortly expired. The next day he was buried by some of 
his co-religionists from Lyons. His remains were escorted to 
the outskirts of the town by the under-officers of his regimeut. 
L’ Univers Israélite. 


False charge against the Jews of Kidnapping /—On the 21st 
ultimo, a traveller on his way to Oettingen, seized a girl about 
eight years old, and concealed her in his vehicle, Some peasants 
who observed it, followed him, exclaiming, ‘* a Jew has been 
kidnapping!” The child was seanvaret and the offender 
given into custody; but notwithstanding that an examination 
proved him not to be a Jew, and that the papers seized upon 
him proved him a Christian, the ignorant populace still insist 
that he is a Jew, and that he thirsted for Christian blood! So 
much for German enlightenment! 


Jamaica, Sept. 7.—The Kingston congregation (English and 
German) has taken the earliest opportunity, after the official 
report of the Chief Rabbi's installation, to transmit to his 
reverence an address of congratulation. It has been entrusted 
to Emanuel Lyons, Esq., the active past warden of that syna- 
gogue, and Messrs. Lazarus and Lawrence, gentlemen who have 
occasionally rendered it valuable service in the mother country. 
The recognition of the Chief Rabbi's spiritual authority is frank 
and unreserved, and we hear that there is every probability 
that the annual contribution of this community towards main- 
taining the dignity of the office, will be rendered more com- 
mensurate with the high position it occupies among colonial 
Bay, the excitement consequent 
upon Mr. Carillon’s proceedings is unabated. It is now under- 
stood that Mr. C., in giving, at the requirement of many of his 
flock, a copy of his altered form of service to be submitted to 
the home authorities, has at the same time, and with becoming 
deference, addressed the Chief Rabbi and Beth-din in explana- 
tion and justification of his views.—On dit, that Mr. Carillon, 
having prosecuted his claim at law against the St. Thomas 
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Synagogue, for prematurely dismissing him, has obtained a 
verdict in his favour, equivalent to three years’ salary ; accord. 
ing to some, 4000 dollars. —The local papers continue to chronicle 
the interesting progress of the Jamaica Jews’ and General 
Literary Society, as the most popular of its kind on the island. 


Hanover.—No. 14 of the Treue Zion's Wachter contains a 
paragraph dated Hanover, 26th Sept., 1845, stating that the 
Candidate Meyer (a native of Hanover) has been elected to the 
office of Chief Rabbi by a concurrence of 34 votes. He acquired 
his Talmudistical learning under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. 
Adler, who also conferred upon him the honorary title of 339. 
The correspondent expresses his hope that the new Hanoverian 
Rabbi will adhere to the religious principles of his revered 
predecessor, and wisely manage the interests of his congrega- 
tion. 

THE CHIEF RABBI’S SERMON, LAST SABBATH. 

(F'rom a Correspondent.) 


In attempting to give a digest of the Chief Rabbi's last ser- 
mon, which he delivered in the Great Synagogue on Faw *w to 
a very numerous congregation, the pen almost shrinks from 
performing its office, and the hand is reluctant to guide it; for 
how could a mere abstract do justice to a sermon at once so elo- 
quent and so appropriate, that it has been truly remarked, the 
rev. preacher almost surpassed himself; indeed, the fervour 
with which he delivered it, appeared to influence even those 
who were not so fortunate as to understand him, and we would 
certainly abstain from attempting to re-embody, in dead charac- 
ters, the spirit of devotion and sanctity which the living words 
could not fail to stir up in the breasts of those who listened to 
and understood them, were it not a duty which we owe to those 
of our readers who do not rank among the number of the latter, 
to communicate to them what is of so deep an interest to us 
all: and pleading this as an excuse, we proceed to our task. 

After having dwelt, in beautiful language, upon the revolution 
of the year, which had just expired with all its joys and griefs, 
its hopes and fears, its projects and attempts, and shown how 
the coming year was enveloped in an obscurity which short- 
sighted mortals could not penetrate, the rev. preacher pointed 
out the wise and beneficent purpose of the present sacred days, 
which were to check us in our precipitate career, and bid us 
pause and ponder ere we again rushed into the rapidly flowing 
stream of time. It was his duty as ‘* Watchman over the 
house of Israel,’’ to exhort his flock to such reflection, because 
he was under the greatest responsibility with regard to their re- 
ligious and moral conduct. 

His text was selected from the Prophet Zechariah, (i. 3.) 
and was as follows :—‘* Thus saith the Lord Zebaoth, return 
unto me saith the Lord Zebaoth, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Lord Zebaoth.”” After remarking upon the peculiar 
phraseology used by the prophet in the verse just cited, the 
rev. preacher said he would show—l. Wherefore repentance 
was necessary ;—2. In what it consisted ; and—3. What impedi- 
ments were lying on the road to amendment. : 

I. Why repentance was necessary. Man, said the rev. Dr., 
consists of mind and body; the one has an upward, the other 
a downward tendency ; our feet tread the earth and our head 
is turned heasuntenle : the soul is a light emanating from His 
light, a spirit proceeding from His spirit; and even as the 
light of the planet diminishes in proportion as it recedes from 
the sun whose light it reflects, so does the mind lose its purity 
im proportion as it is removed from God, who bestowed it upon 
man in perfect purity. But one slip, and we easily go astray 
from the right path; it is, however, not so easy to regain it. 
Thus, when Isaiah asked King Hezekiah whether he should let 
the shadow go forward ten degrees, or backward ten degrees, 
the king replied, *it is an easy thing for the shadow to go down 
ten degrees; nay, but let the shadow return backward ten 
degrees.” This he justly thought would be a sign to him that 
he was approaching towards the sun; that he was returning to 
the only true sun from which he had been retrograding, wow > 
“m 3201.* Our transgressions, said the rev. Dr., are of a three- 


* For the Lord is a sun and a shield. ene 
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fold nature: we may commit ourselves by thoughts, 
by deeds.. By thoughts, in judging unfavorably of oyr fellow 
men, in putting false constructions upon their conduct and 
in imputing wrong motives to their actions ; in entertaining re 
prehensible opinions, and indulging in immoral desires > By 
words, in traducing our neighbour, in leaving our promise. 
unperformed, or breaking vows; and in scoffing and ridiculin 
what is sacred in the eyes of others. How dangerous the 
society of scoffers is, and how contagious their example. 5 
strikingly illustrated by the Prophet Haggai in the fo}Joy. 
ing verses: ‘* Thus saith the Lord Zebaoth, Ask now th, 
priests concerning the Law, saying, if one bear holy flesh jy 
the skirt of his garment, and with his skirt do touch bread. ,, 
pottage, or wine, or oil, or any meat, shall he become holy 2 
And the priests answered and said, No; then said Haggai. [y 
one that is unclean by a dead body touch any of these, shall he 
be unclean? and the priests answered and said, he shal] be 
unclean.” Thus showing that it is far easier to become cop. 
taminated by the vicious example, than purified by the virtuoys 


by words, or 


conduct of those with whom we associate. Lasily, we may 


commit ourselves by deeds. ‘Transgressions, which to oy; 
fathers were nbayn miays, heavy as cart-ropes, to us appear 
light as feathers ; what they considered of the utmost weight, 
we treat as of no, or at least, but trifling, moment; and sine> 
with each revolving year of our life, our sins accumulate and 


their number increases to an overwhelming mass, it is highly 


requisite that we reflect at the commencement of every nev 


/year, and adopt the needful measures for a sincere return te 


Him, from whom our backslidings have distanced us. 

II. This repentance is likewise, of a threefold nature, cor- 
responding to the different species of transgressions that we 
may be guilty of, and consists, 1—in endeavouring to acquire a 
consciousness of our guilt; we must feel that we have forsaken 
the paternal hand that guided us “ *mon>a saw AN.” (After 
my return I am grieved,) and we must be filled with sincere 
regret at the distance that separates us from the divine source, 
whence issue life and mercy ; 2—inconfession ; hence numerous 
and repeated confessions are ordained to be recited and made 
during the ten, or rather seven peunitential days, each of which 
appears intended to atone for the corresponding day of each 
week in the year; and 3—in sincere amendment; a mere recital 
of confessions, penitential prayers, or scriptural formule, is not 
sufficient to ensure pardon; but when, for instance, we repeat 
the thirteen attributes of the Lord, we should duly reflect upon, 
and, as far as in our power lies, endeavour to imitate them; 
Smip wy ox* not by merely re- 
citing, say our sages, but by actirg according to these attributes, 
shall we obtain pardon for our sins, 

III. The impediments which lie on the road to amendment 
are these; 1. Habit is stronger than a mere resolution, VW hat- 
ever " resolves (say some,) we may have made during these 
sacred days, things will again take their ordinary course, old 
habits will return upon us with all their original force, and we 
shall have no power to resist them ; they forget however, that man 
is not only feeble, but also endowed with strength ; though the 
body be weak, the mind is strong; though the heart be stubborn, 
the will is powerful. ‘* Return unto me, saith the Lord Zebaoth,” 
implying that He who framed us well knows that the struggle 
is hard; yet we have the power to achieve the victory, for we 
are protected by the God of battles and victories. 2. We are apt 
to make light of our guilt; the man we have offended, we say, !8 
a man of no consequence, and the transgression we have com- 
mitted we sence ourselves to be of no moment; but, in 
truth, in each case we have rebelled against God; in offending 
His image we offend Him, and in transgressing ever 80 slightly 
we violate His law (hence the prophet, ‘* Return unto me, saith 
the Lord of hosts”) One transgression almost always leads to 
many others, and the most attached members of a family do 
not adhere so closely to each other as does one sin to another. 
3. Some, on the other hand, are under the erroneous apprehen- 
sion that the days of penitence possess no efficacy for them, being 
too deeply immersed in sin and iniquity ; but to them God says, 


_© If they act towards me in this manner, then will I forgive all their 
sins. 
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«| will return unto you ;” He is ready to meet them midway ; 
wsy If a man does but 
in the least endeavour to sanctify himself, God assists him in his 
offorts, so that he succeeds in becoming holy. The arms of the 
(niversal Father are ever open to receive those who have aban- 
joned Him, nin’ ony For in Thee the orphan findeth 
mercy,” says the prophet Hosea. 

In concluding, the rev. preacher addressed himself to the 

ed among the congregation, and told them they should prove 
beacons and models of morality to youth. 

To the fathers, the Reverend Preacher said: You are the 
pillars of the congregation: on your energy depends all: it is 
your especial duty henceforward to glorify the name of the 
Lord, by making a proper use of the privileges which, in the 
ast year, were conceded to you by a just government. To the 
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»others, he also spoke in a most pathetic manner, and said : | 


Ye, who are so fortunate at the commencement of the year as 
‘have all your children about you, and to find that there is 
not one missing; and that an All-Bountiful Providence has pre- 
served them to you in a healthy and thriving condition, let 
His bounty induce you to take an interest in the children of the 
poor; not only by opening your purse to them, but by render- 
ing them moral aid, and using your activity in their behalf. 
Finally, the Reverend Preacher told the children, that of all 
debtors they were indebted to the greatest amount: and while 
they, at the commencement of the new year, thanked God for 
having preserved to them their parents, they should also exert 
themselves to the utmost to acquit themselves of, at least, a 
small portion of their enormous debt, by heeding the counsel 
of their parents, obeying the law of God, and following in the 
footsteps of the good and the pious, A fervent prayer, in- 
yoking the blessing of God on the heads of the poor and the 
rich, the weak and the strong, the sick and the healthy, the 
whole congregation, the house of Israel, and the government of 
this country, terminated this most excellent sermon. 


SEEKING PARDON ON THE ATONEMENT EVE. 

The following incident illustrates the sense in which pious Jews 
regard the duties of this solemn period. 

Rabbi Ezekiel Landau, the late Chief Rabbi of Prague, was perhaps 


the most celebrated Rabbi of his age; and he deserved his reputation, by 


his great learning in Jewish theology and his unfeigned piety. Soon after 
his appointment, it happened that some Jew wished to be divorced from 
his wife; the Rabbi summoned the council of Dayanim, in order to de- 
liberate on the matter. One of these was a very honest and sincere man, 
but at the same time of very austere virtue, very impetuous, and therefore, 
by no means choice in his words. On examining into the affair, it ap- 
peared to this Dayan that the Rabbi treated it too lightly, and would con- 
sent too easily to the divorce; when giving his opinion, therefore, he 
used very harsh language, and as the Rabbi had come from Poland, 
where marriages among Jews are frequently as inconsiderately dissolved 
as contracted, the Dayan alluded in a very improper manner to this abuse, 
which he feared the Rabbi would now sanction in his new community. 
The offended Rabbi felt so hurt by this taunt, that he at once dismissed 
tle over zealous councillor from his presence. Thus matters stood for 
several mouths, the Rabbi never summoning the Dayan to his councils, 
the Dayan keeping aloof from the Rabbi. At last, the month of Tishri 
approached, and with it the Day of Atonement. On the eve of that day, 
uter the Mincha prayer, the Chief Rabbi, dressed in his clerical robes, and 
followed by his Shammesh (beadle), was seen walking through the streets 
ofthe Jewry. This was an extraordinary event; for, so exalted were the 
notions entertained of the dignity of such functionaries, that they but rarely 
went into public, and that too only on important emergencies. The 
steatest silence immediately reigned throughout the whole Jewry ; those 
who walked reverentially stood still, and those who were sitting rose, whilst 
the Rabbi was passing, and then followed in the train of his attendants; while 
the females, conceiving themselves unworthy to look at so holy a man, 
auxiously retired into the interior of the houses. As yet nobody knew to 
whom the Rabbi was going. But when he took a turn from the principal 
street into——lane, then it became clear he was going to Mr.——, the 
~ayan, who lived in that neighbourhood. The Dayan was immediately 
iMformed of the approach of his guest, and being like most of his pro- 

‘sion extremely poor, had just time to hasten down from his third floor 
'o receive the Rabbi, when he met him at the entrance of the not very 
stately mansion. The Dayan guessing at once the object of i visit, 
Said, Rabbi, I am not worthy that you tread upon the thres old of 
my dwelling place, for I have grievously sinned against you. You 

ve not sinned against me, it is I who have sinned against you, rejoined 

€ visitor, “and the object of my coming is to ask your pardon.” A 
noble contest between the two now followed, as to which was the offender, 
ind which the offended. They at last parted perfectly reconciled, and the 
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Rabbi declared he would not have dared on the following day to implore 
the pardon of his Maker, with the consciousness of having offended one 
individual whose pardon he had not obtained. 


REVIEW. 


Sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. N. M. Adler, &c. 
lated by B. Van Oven, Esq., M. D. 


There are physical beauties, which, in order to appear in 
their true nature, must be looked at, as it were, in a certain 
light, and which need the assistance of other accidental ad- 
junets; there are others which will be pronounced beautiful 
under any circumstances; so there are also two kinds of moral 
and intellectual beauties. How often on hearing some recita- 
tion, do we concur in the loud expressions of applause, which 
ring In our ears. But let the evanescent sound of the spoken 
word, assume the fixed shape of the litera scripta, let it be 
conveyed to our mind, deprived of those accessory charms, 
which oft-times shed their magic round such a performance ; 
let the sonorous impressive voice be changed for the mute pen; 
let the animated countenance and appropriate gesticulation, be 
changed for the conventional and dead characters of the 
written letter: let the well adapted decorations of the lecture 
room, the imposing appearance and contagion of a listening 
crowd, be exchanged for the monotony and loneliness of a 
study, let us then coolly peruse and examine what has but lately 
elicited such bursts of applause, and how will our opinion be 
modified, nay, perhaps changed. It is different with per- 
formances that stand upon their own merits. They may ac- 

ulre additional beauty by being advantageously set off, but 
they will please without it, and by continually disclosing to 
the attentive beholder new excellencies, they will invite and 
amply repay minute investigation. To which class the excel- 
lencies of this sermon belong, the general voice of the public 
has already decided. The able translator must certainly be 
regarded as the organ of the discriminating portion of that 
public, when he states in his advertisement, ‘ it is hoped that 
they, (who are unacquainted with the German language,) may 
be thus enabled to appreciate the piety, good sense, logical 
precision, and kindly feelings of their reverend pastor, but no 
attempt has been made to compete with the style of the origi- 
nal, which is at once elegant, powerful and persuasive.” 

The happy talent for pulpit exhortations, so eminently dis- 
played by our reverend spiritual guide on various occasions, 
while beneficially affecting the welfare of the whole community, 
is attended with another advantage, to which we attach great 
importance. Looking to the position of the Chief Rabbi, and 
to the reverence with which he is regarded, it may be assumed 
that his sermons will necessarily attract the attention of the 
public, that they will especially be read and studied by such 
young men as may qualify themselves for clerical offices, and 
that they will thus become the models upon which the taste 
for spiritual discourses will be formed. Such models are the 
more wanted, the less sermons ce, apes. by Christians, (and 


Trans- 


of course for a Christian audience,) are fitted to serve as 
patterns for Jewish lecturers, and the more sparing nature is in 
the production of such geniuses as need not the assistance of 
instruction and models, in order to excel in their career.* It 
is a happy circumstance for that “eee of the Jewish public 
unacquainted with the German language, that the task of 
rendering the discourse into English, fell into the hands of so 
skilful and practiced a translator,as Mr. Van Oven. But for his 
intimate acquaintance with the original, in the arduous and yet 
ungrateful task of transferring ideas from language to language, 
many a flower that now shines and diffuses its fragrance through 
the pages of the English versions, might have faded away 
under the unskilful grasp of a less experienced and tasteful 


translator. 


* We do not mean by these remarks to derogate from the merits of our 
existing lecturers. Excellent as are the sermons of Mr, Leeser, they are, 
we are sorry to say, too little known by our public to produce any effect, and 
acknowledged as is the eminence of our English lecturers, their discourses 
being but rarely published, do not pass beyond the limits of their place of 
delivery. Both parties, moreover, lack the position which would com- 
mand for their productions, general attention and interest. 
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But though we consider this performance an elegant, and 
upon the whole, a faithful translation, we nevertheless noticed 
some renderings which appear to us to deviate from the origi- 
nal language, in a manner to render the passages in which they 
occur somewhat obscure. It is not from fastidiousness, or from 
a morbid desire of finding fault with the voluntary offering of a 
gentleman—who in the praiseworthy zeal of serving a good cause, 
found amidst his numerous engagements leisure for a labour, 
uncongenial with his avocation—that we point out the principal 
of these inadvertencies. We do so in the hope that, if at some 
future period, a second edition of the sermon appears, they 
may be removed. 

In rendering the text (Zach. iii. 7.,) on p. 6., Mr. V. renders 
the first part of the verse according to the Anglican version as 
follows, *‘ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, if thou wilt walk in 
my ways, and if thou wilt keep my charge, then thou shalt also 
judge my house, and shalt also keep my courts, &c.,” whilst 
the translation according to the Chief Rabbi, is, “‘ Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, if thou walk in my ways, keep my charge, 
judge my house, and keep my courts; then I will give thee 
admission, &c.” Without stopping to enquire which transla- 
tion is correct, we only observe that by penile from the 
rendering of the Rabbi, the harmonious arrangement of the 
constituent parts of the sermon is disturbed. 

On p. 10, in the sentence ‘‘ Man turns, &c.,” the expression 
“turns” for turned, is probably a misprint. Slight as this 
oversight appears, it must nevertheless produce confusion in 
the reader, when he finds a little lower down, that man in his 
contests against the general enemy, as well as ‘‘ against the 
inroads of disease,” turns to his pastor, (priest in the German,) 
which is certainly not the case at present, as is clear by consulting 
Deut. xx., and Lev. xiii., where these functions are alluded to. 

In the first lines of page 15, we read “there they (the 
Levites and Israelites), assembled and waited to hear the words 
of the priest, listened also to the tones of avowal and declara- 
tion, with which the Levites accompanied the presentation of 
the offerings,” whilst the rev. lecturer means to say that the 
Israelites, (that is every one that brought an offering of what- 
ever tribe,) himself accompanied its presentation with avowal 
and declaration. ‘That this and no other could have been the 
meaning of the rev. gentleman is clear, from Lev. v. 5., and 
Deut. xxvi. 3., where he that bringeth the offering, and not 
the Levite, is expressly charged with such avowal or declar- 
tion. 

In p. 17, the German Gebrechen, is rendered “ crime,” 
whilst in fact it only means ‘ deficiency.’”” We notice this to 
obviate in anticipation the cavils of scoffers, who might ask why 
the Almighty should choose for high priest, a man who had 
committed crimes. 

Before we conclude let us express a hope, that some means 
will be devised. to extend the sphere of usefulness of our rey. 
— lectures, by having them regularly translated and circu- 

ated among his flock. | 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. C.’s communication is thankfully accepted; but as we have laid 
it down as a principle, never to insert articles till the whole series is com- 
pleted, we defer the insertion till we are in possession of the conclusion 
of the translation. 

The communications from Mr. Emanuel Abrahams, Mr. Tibbs, Mr. 
Abraham Hort, of New Zealand; the address from the Edinburgh Con- 
gregation to the Chief Rabbi, and the reply thereto, were ail received too 
late for this number. 

Mr. D. Asher’s communication is thankfully accepted. 

Want of space preventing us from doing justice to Mr. Moses Mocatta’s 
translation of the interesting work, ‘‘ The Inquisition and Judaism,” we 
postpone our notice till next number. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 


Sabb. 11th Oct., 10th of Tishri, 1153 D1 (Day of Atonement).—Thurs- 
day and Friday, 16th and 17th Oct., 15 and 16 of Tishri, MIDD (Feast of 
Tabernacles).— Wednesday, 22 Oct., 21 of Tishri, $39 NIywin.—Thurs- 
day, 23 Oct., 22 of Tishri, NV¥Y ‘DY (Feast of solemn Assembly).— 
Friday, 24 Oct., 23 of Tishri, MWN NMOY (Rejoicing in the Law). 


Me HENRY A. PHILIPS, respectfully informs his 


friends and customers, that he has removed from 30, Liverpool Street, to 
No. 27, Camomile Street, City. 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


Patronized by Her Most Gracious Majesty and His R. H. Prince Albert 


ILLUMIXATED HEBREW CALENDAR 
Year of the Creation, 5606, Published by F. G. Moon, Her Mareane (0° 
lisher, 20, Threadneedle Street. Aesty’s Pub. 
JUST PUBLISHED, the HEBREW CALENDAR for the Year 5606 ,. 
corresponding dates of the Solar Years, 1845 &46. Dedicated py the 
Sir Moses Montefiore, F.R.S., designed and executed by D. de LARA 8 Syma 
Proofs 7s. 6d. ; Prints 5s. ; Arabesque Frames for ditto One Guinea vitre Pla; 
Gilt ditto, 9s.; to be had of the Publisher; of 8. Solomons, 2, Bevis iM lain 
Mrs. Dyte & Son, Strand; and of every Bookseller and Stationer in ya 
Kingdom. 
N. B.—The Commandments are in course of Publication, 


EWS and GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. Sussex Hall. No. 52, Leadenhall-street. 

The following Lectures will be delivered during the ensuing three m 
Monday, October 6th, Wednesday, 8th, Monday 13th, Monday 20th 
and Wednesdy, 29th, 5506: 

Six Popular Lectures on The Poetry of the Hebrews, as contained in the 
Scriptures, by the Rev. M. J. Raphall, Dr. Ph. (of Birmingham), 

On Wednesdays, November 5th and 12th, two Lectures on The Application of 
Chemistry to Agricultural Improvements, illustrated by experiments, diag 
by W. Higgs, Esq. ‘ 

On Wednesday, November 19th, one Lecture on the Modern En 


onths—,), 
» Monday, 27th, 


Sacred 


rams, &c., 


glish Drama, 


with illustrations from Talfourd, Knowles, and Bulwer, by Mr. Ifenry A. Philips, 


On Wednesday, November 26th, one Lecture on Paper Making, with OX peri. 
ments, diagrams, &c., by Edward Cowper, Esq., Lecturer on Manufacturing Ar 
and Machinery, King’s College, London. 

On Wednesday, December 3rd, one Lecture on Clocks and Chronometers, with 
experiments, &c., by Edward Cowper, Esq., Lecturer at King’s College. 

On Wednesdays, December 10th, 17th, and 24th, three Lectures on Astronom: 
beautifully illustrated by an Orrery, diagrams, &c., illuminated with the ox:. 
hydrogen light and mechanism, to show the motions of the heavenly bodies, }) 
Albert Pennington, Esq. ‘ 

On Wednesday, December 3Ist, the first of two Lectures on the Advantages o/ 
the Study of History, by J. J. O'Grady, Esq., A.B., M.D. 

A detailed Syllabus of these Lectures may be obtained at the Library of the Ins:)- 
tution Admission (to non-subscribers) to Dr. Raphall’s Lectures: Sinule Lecture 
Ticket, 1s.—Ticket to the whole course, 4s. Admission to non-subscribers, ¢ 
the remainder of the Lectures, 6d. 

A further Syllabus of Lectures (to March 25th, 1846) will speedily be published, 
for which arrangements are being entered into with S. Buckingham, Esq., J. 1. 
Parry, Esq., and other distinguished Leeturers. Ce 

September 30th, 5605. MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, lion. See. 


In 
ORPHAN CHARITY FOR MAINTAINING, CLOTHING, EDUCATING, 
AND APPRENTICING FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 


2 attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 


above Society, which has now been establishad upwards of twenty-seven 
years, and has bestowed its benefits on about one hundred and fifty orphans. The 
numerous appeals which have of late been made to the sympathies of the benevolent, 
have proved prejudicial to many of the older Charitics, whose claims have been 
merged in newer and more temporary calls. It is presumed, however, that none 
have stronger claims on our kinduess than the Orphan; and on this presumptior 
the present appeal is made to the Public, for an increase of Subscribers to this 
useful and old established Charity. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hyam 
Ansell, President, Great Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields; Hyam Cohen, Vice 
President, Windsor Street, Bishopsgate Street; Lewis Isaacs, ‘Ticasurer, White 
Street, Houndsditch; Jacob Lyons, Wilson Street, Finsbury; and 8. Solomon, 
Secretary, 2, Bevis Marks. . 


RS. ROSENBERG, Daughter cf the late Mr. Hyay 


Barnett, respectfully acquaints her friends and the public, that she con- 
tinues (under control of the Trustees), to carry on every department of the business 
so successfully pursued by her late father, and that her earnest endeavours shall be 
directed to keep up the extensive and well selected stock of books, in cvery de- 
partment of Hebrew literature, and to supply them at the lowest possible prices. 
Mrs. R. begs to inform her friends, that she has just received a supply of Citrons 


Green and Myrtles the whole in fine condition, aud. 


with which she will be happy to serve them on very low terms. 
No. 2, St. James’, Duke’s Place. 


MAY HOUSE, Gravesend.—Mrs. and the Misses Crav- 


cour beg to announce to the Jewish community, that their Autumnal 
recess will expire on the 2nd of November. 
2nd Tishri, 5606—Oc:ober 3, 1845. 


{MGHT LESSONS for ONE GUINEA.—A Young Lady 

of the Hebrew faith gives lessons, for the above terms, in the following 

branches of education. The higher order of English literature, use of the Giobes, 

Hebrew, (grammatically) French, and Music. Address, pre-paid, to C. J., care 0 
H. & J. C. Christie, Gas Fitters, 6, Somerset Street, Aldgate. 


ANTED, in an Academy, a resident Hebrew Master to 


instruct the junior pupils. As the duties are not onerous, 4 small salary 
will only be given. Apply to Mr. Neumegen, Gloucester House, Kew, Surry. 


Printed by Epwarp Varry, 27, Camomile Street, in the Parish 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; and Publishe ia 
BenJaMIN STEILL, 20, Paternoster Kow, in the Parish of St. Faith un 
St. Paul, in the City of London. 


Fripay, OcTtoper 10, 1845. 
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